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FORGET the name of the wag in our 
who first called him Mr. 

E Stkiom Right, but the name caught 
His proper name was James Selden 
ht, and the inference of this obvious 
was too good to drop. James 
iably wrong, but so lavishly, 
Consly, magnificently wrong that he 
bly carried the thing through with 
colours. He was 2 kind of Tartarm 
ford, which was the name of our 


Texuries 


ything about Mr. Seldom Right was 
‘impressive, expansive. He himself 
@n enormous person with fat, puffy 
ks with no determinate line betwees 
and his 


innumerable chins. His 
with their tiny pupils 
to embrace the whole universe in 

e. Upon his pendulous front there 
thick gold chains with signets and 

like miniature flat-irons, THis fingers 
oe with gold bands like curtain- 
wife was big; his daughter 
the great shire horses which 
don his adjoining farm scemed quite 
freatures in this Gargantuan scheme 


all “ The Lovea-duck ” was big. 
‘at tse — the town. It was 
te the hill, with great 

‘ Penricors, bars, cofiee-rooms, 
Sate ball-rooms, staircases of creak- 
bedrooms where a four-post bed 
iealt to find, 2 cobbled courtyard 
fovered entrancesirive where two 
Grays could have driven, through 
was no social function, n> 
no committee of importance 
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ereep ints the bar of “The Leve-a-duck ‘und whisper ‘Rotten cotton sleves!" and lot 
‘are placed at my disposal.” 


that was not driven to meet at “ The 
Love-a-duck.”” But the biggest thing in 
Tivbelsford was the voice of the landlord. 
At night amidst the glittering taps and 
tankards he would “ preside.” By this 
you must understand that the word be 
taken literally. He was no ordinary pot- 
man to hand mugs of ale across the bar to 
thirsty carters, or nips of gim to thin- 
lipped clerks. 

He would not appear till the evening 
was well advanced, and then he would 
stroll in and lean against the bar, his sleepy 
eyes adjusting the various phenomena of 
his sctive to a confortable foces. 

And t the old cronies and characters of 
Tibbelsford would touch their hatsand say + 

“Evening. Mr. Wright” 

And he would ned gravely, like an 
Emperor reoriving the fealty of his seris. 
And a stranger might whisper: 

“Who is this fat old guy 7?” 

And the answer would be “ H'sh!" for 
the eyes of Mr, Seldom Right missed no- 
thing. Bumptious strangers were treated 
with complete indifference. If they ad- 
dressed him, he looked right through them, 
and breathed heavily. But for the cronies 
and characters there was a finely adjusted 
scale of treatment, a subtle under-current 
of masonry, To get into favour with Mr, 
Seldom Right one had to work one’s way 
wp. and any bad mistake would land one 
back among the strangers. In which case 
one would be served fairly and squarely, 
but there the matter would end. For it 
should be stated at this point that every- 
thing about “ The Love-a-duck * was good 
in quality, and lavish in quantity, and the 
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roonis, in spite of their great size’ were 
sy spotlessly clean. Having carefully 
considered the relative values of this human 
panorama, the landlord would single out 
some individual fortunate enough to catch 
his momentary favour, and in a voice 
which seemed to make the glasses tremble, 
and the little Chelsea figures on the high 
mantel-shelf gasp with surprise, he would 


exclaim ? 

“Well, Mr. Topsmith, and how are we ? 
flight on the top o° life? Full of beans, 
bone, blood, and benevolence, eh? Ha, 
ha, hal" 

And the laugh would clatter among the 
tankards, twist the gas-bracket, go rolling 
ilown the corridors, and make the dogs 
bark in the kennels beyond the stables, 
And Mr, Topsmith would neturally 
blush, and spill his beer, and say + 

“Oh, thank you, sir, nothin’ to grumble 
about: pretty goin’ altogether.” 

“That's right } that’s RiGut {"" 

There were plenty of waitresses and 
attendants at “The Love-a-duck,” but 
however busy the bars might be, the land- 
Jord himself always dined at seven-thirty 
precisely, with his wife and danghter, in 
the oblong parlour at the back of the saloco 
bar, And they dined simply and pro- 
digiously A large steaming leg of mutton 
would be carried in, and in ecaity siseite 
time would -return a forlorn ow! frag- 
ment of bone. Great dishes of fried 
potatoes, cal , and marrow would all 
vanish, A Stilton cheese would come 
back like an over-explored rain of some 


By slow degrees he would gently she] 
herd his favourite flock around the fire: 
the large bar parlour, decorated with stag 
heads, pewter and‘old Chelsea. ‘Then 
srould settle himself in the corner of © 
ingie-nook by the right side of the & 
Perhaps-at this time I may be allow 
enunterate afew of the unbreakable 
Which the novice had to learn by deg 
They were as follows : \. 
You must always address the landlord # 
sip!" 
You must ever intexrupt him in # 
course of a story. 
You must never te dichelieve h 
You must never tell a bigger lie th 
has just told. 
Uf he offers you 4 drink you must 


but never any. question 


aff 7 

‘au may disagree with him, but 
mast not let him think that you're ® 
taking him seriously. 
You must not get drauk. 
These were the broad abstract 
There were other by-laws and co 
allowing for variable degrees of int 
tion. That, for instance, which gove 


One must first 
iy of “ The Love-a-duck.” 
© was old Hargreaves, the local 
agent, a snuffy, gingery. pinched old 
, with « eg Renna manner, an 
capacity for ening politely ; one 
nature had been com ly bowd- 
of showing unlikely tenants 


visitor. He generally came 
iMied by several horsey-looking 
breezil 


leakins’s black-pig farm was 
distance from the fountain 
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repeating it. 
moodish and 


jaenters of the bar believed the land- 
lord’s stories. On the contrary, Ym airaid 


on the scene. He 


heavy black moust: 


stand him a drink. 


we were a very Soeptical lot. Most af us. 


Nevertheless, he 


middle-aged man, with sbarp features, a 
together, He was a 


a man whom body from the 
very beginning never got over it. He 
was probably clever at hits Job, que 


ing, self-o; tive, aggressively assert- 


boring story about vomne obecure piece Wea 


was that the landlord, who never replied 


* ied fo show by tb 
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nese that they disapproved of him. . But 
Mr. Stourway was not the kind of person 
to be sensitive to this. He rattled on, 
occasionally taking tiny sips of his brandy- 
and-water. He even had the audacity to 
ask old Hargreaves who the fat, disagree- 
able old buffer was! And poor old Har- 
greaves was so upset he nearly cried. He 
could only murmur feebly : ” He's the 
landlord.” 


*“1'm | a nice sort of landlord! Now I 
knew a landlord at e 
The com gradually melted away and 


left the stranger to sip his brandy-and- 
water alone. 

Everybody ‘hoped, of course, that this 
first visit would also be the last. But oh, 
not the next evening at the same time in 
bounced Mr, Septimus Stourway, quite 
uncrushed, Again the tandlord disap- 
peared, and the company melted away. 
‘The third night some of them tried snubbing 
him and being rude, but it had no effect at 
all, At every attempt of this sort he merely 
laughed in his empty way, and i 2 

“My dear fellow, just Listen to me——" 

Before a week was out Mr. Septimus 

urway began to get on the nerves of the 
town. “He swaggered about the streets a5 
‘though he was doing us a great honour by 
being there at all. ‘His wife and son were 


also seen. His wife was a tall, vinegary- , 
tashional 


woman is a semi- , Semi- 


-up. She wore a monocle and 
‘a short slart, and carried a cane. The boy 
was a  Found-shor |, a 
attractiys-lool uth, more like @ 


He never seemed to leave his mother’s side 
aa instant. 


Mr, Stourway 9) 
he could get to 
tis Son's maryellous attributes: 
habitués of ‘The Love-a-duck “ tired of 
‘Mr. Stourway. they became thoroughly fed 

up with his son. 
‘Tt was on the following Wednesday eveo- 
incident happened in 


stractedly about something. He wes @ 


noyed. 

On this Wednesday evening the 
company had again assembled and 
landlord appeared anxious to resume, 
former position of genial host, when) 
came Mr. Stourway again. He . 
been in the previous evening, and every: 
was hoping that at last he had 
that he was not wanted. Up rose. 
landlord at once and went away. =4 
was an almost uncontrolled groan from 
rest, Mr. Stourway took his seat, 

to talk affably. 
it was then observed that the 
instead of going right away, was 
about behind the bar. I deh’t know 
the conversation got round to poetry, 
after a time Mr. Stourway started 
about his son’s marvellous memory, 
poetry. 

“That boy of mine, you know,” he 
“he would simply astound you. H 
members everything. The 
jearnt off by heart ! miles and miles 0 
1 don't suppose there’s another boy 


It was then the bomb-sheli fell. 
landlord was leaning across the bar #% 
suddenly his enormous voice rang - 

a ids to one #3 


said; 

“ Well, well, that 
believe it. . My. son’ 

five? Ha, ha! Fd like to get a 
that!” 
The landlord’s voice, louder that = 
laimed. 


** Would he come here and have’ 
competition ? 
Him! well, well, F don't 
I should have to ask 


The Love-a-duck” fraternit 
up to a great state of 
this sudden ¢! 


boy about his own affairs. 


nid be an open competition. 


way of making a 
ever encountered. 


, but that he could 


many into the 


: 


were 
itement 
What did it 
? No one knew that old Seldom 
had any relations in the county. 

, he was always such a secretive 
Could a 
= boy of five possibly remember and 
-—twice as much more t 
al Nick, Stourway ? 


became evident, however, that the 
d was very much in earnest. He 
ently thought out all the details. 


take place in the ball-room of the 
‘The two boys should stand on the 
m with their parents and should 
or blank verse in turn, A 
committee of judges should count the 
- When one had exhausted his com- 
r¢ the other of course would 
won: but it would be necessary for 
hen —that was the name of ald Wright's 
-—to go on for double-the number of 
S that Nick had spoken to win the 


it was first put to him Mr, Stour- 


startled, bat on going into the 
It was the 


y might be clever and have a good 
recite 


My 
as the wonderful Nick was 


camp of 


of ways and mans was 
following night after Mrs. 
had guid in wlan 
. his willingness: 
histrionic abilities to a crowd of 


Wes, Mr. Bean, and a school- 
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master named McFarlane were appointed 
the judges. The pall-room was to be open 
to any ane, and there was to be no charge 
for admission. The date of the com- 

ition was fixed for the following Satur- 
os afternoon, at five o'clock. 

must now apologise for intruding my 
own personality into this narrative, 
would rather not do so, but it is inevitable. 
It is true, my part in the proceedings was 
only that of a spectator, but from your 
point of view—and from mine—it was an 
exceedingly important . I must begin 
with the obvious confession that I had 
visited The Love-a-duck “ on occasions, 
and that is the kind of adventure that one 
naturally doesn’t make too much of. 
Nevertheless I] can say with a clear cou- 


ford was talking of the forthcoming remark- 
able competition; and I naturally made a 
point of turning up in geod time. 

I managed to get a seat in the fourth 


able competi c 
The a Sartor ee Rau front row, 
facing, \ jtourway. 
occupied the right side of the 

the Wrights the left. The ord sat 
with his party, but in the centre, so that 
he could act as a kind of chairman. He 


chalant, talking to every one at random 
in a tnil-coat, with grey spats ; 
a skirt and a small 

rather bored and disg: > and the boy 
in an Eton jacket and collar, witha 
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had played a conspicuous part had evi- 
dently inured him to such an ordeal. 
‘ And then the other y entered, and 
the proceedings seemed likely to end before 
they begun. Mrs. Wright came on 
first, followed by « lady dressed in black 
leading a most diminutive boy. They only 
teached the door when apparently the sight 
of this msg audience frightened the small 
person be 


e began to cry. The landlord 
and kis wife rushed up and with the mother 
tried to encourage him, and after a few 
_ minutes they succeeded in doing so. The 

lady in black, however—who was = 
sumably the widowed mother—picked hi 
np and carried him in and sat him on her 


was talking to x 
He was obviously a little nervous. 
went over to the group and said in ach 
mee. ful voice + 
‘fhe audience became keenly excited, and “Now, Stephen, tell us & poem.” 
every one was laughing and discussing A little piping voice said “ Not” 
whether the affair would materialise or not. there were all the wriggles and shakes 
‘At length things seemed to be arranged, and the recalcitrant youngster. Murmurs 
the landlord came forward and said = round the room, and a lot of people w 
“ Eadies and gentlemen, allow me to langhing. The Stourway party was 
introduce you to the coi itors—Master tremely amused. At length the lan 
Nick Stourway, Master Stephen Wright. took a chair near him, and produced & 
Good gracious! It sounds as though I were. ‘stick of barley-sugar- 
announcing the competitors in a prize “ Now, Stephen,” he said, “ if you 
_ ting. But this is to be a very peaceful talk to these eciyiee Seer imy tell me 
competition—at least, [hope so! I think poem. Tell me that otifel ‘ys 
you all know the particulars. We're Apollo’ you told me last winter. 
simy iy going to enjoy ourselves, aren't we, ‘The Kittle boy looked up at hioe 
MN ‘Aren't we, Stephen ?” grinned; then he looked at his 
‘Nick smiled indulgently and said,“ Yes, Her widow's veil covered the upper pa 
Sennen’ gianced at him for onal acl gener eae pat 
up at him for a second, “Go on; dear, Tell Uncle Jim!” 
and then buried his face in his mother’s lap. There was a pause; the small 
© Well, well,” said the landlord. “Twill looked ep and down, and then, & 
now callon Master Nick to open the ball” eyes solemnly on the landlord's 
Master Nick was nothing loath. He stood suddenly began in a queer little i 
up and bowed ; and holding his night arm voice: 


éoat with his left, he declaimed in ringing “ God of the golden bow, 
tones i) And of the golden lyre, 
ea ox = Ande golden hacr 
* [twas the schooner" Hesperus” nd of the golden fire? 
That sailed the wintry sea: Chariolesr i 
And the skipper had taken his little Round the patient year, vr 
Where—where slapt thine ire 


daughter 
To bear him company.” 
two verses of this, of 


doing it 

wht that the people 
it hear his performance. 
) Hamelin is 195, lines. 
Sore 253. 
“The small boy was still very shy, and 
4 ed disinclined to continue, but the 
Dandiord said : 
"Now, como on, Stephen, 


. ‘This made 


I'm sure you 
pre 
he began 


2 more unto the breach, dear friends, 
once move..." 


' Ged for Harry. England, and Saint 
George!" ™ 


applause was deafening. People were 
‘evt, and some of the panies had 
by the landlord. King 


was 71. 


with an appalling poem, which 


” Siw stood at the bar of jrstice, 
‘A creature wan and wid, 

In form too smail for a woman. 
In featurs too old for @ child.” 


unatcly it was. not, quite so long 


as 
brought him 60 
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broke 
should be allowed to quote odd Hines, pro- 
vided there were more than one. 
‘At this point there was a very amusing 
incident. Stephen hesitated for 
some time, and then he ‘began, “ n 


right through 
Tt was 


amassed 48 lines. 

against his mother’s knee, and 
solemn—as far as one 
im light—and only oc 
Stephen 
\r i poem by William. 
Blake, called “ Night, which also con- 


Balan’ 
looking 


Unfortunately, it was his 
til he hi 

notched 92 
‘of the afternoon that whereas 


for the most ere 
Stephen only di good. 


t would ps 
the fall details of the 
‘of lines scored, 


.fedions, except when 
go tather freely over same 


did not 2 


let bi quite 


common: verse. Even (hen there was 
always excitement as to whether he 
would down, The i 

Jound it thrilling, and. it became moe = 
and more excitin i, went on, for it 


kept very busy. t 
oceuy as seconds in & it 
must haye been searly half-past Six whem 
Nick eventually gave out. He 
Sora Sted ee comptes fe 
ts were fs 
Pare ee odd lines, and * 
total of 822, a very considerable amount ” 
for a boy of his age. < 
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At this point he was leading by 106 
lines, So for Stephen to win the weger 
for the landlord he would not only have 
to score that odd 106, but he would have 
toremember an additional 822 lines! And 
he already yave evidence of forgetting } 
There was a fresh burst of betting in odd 
parts of the hall, and Dick Toom was offer- 
ing ten to one against thelandlord's protégé 
and not getting many takers. The great 
thing in bis favour was that he seemed to 
have quite lost his nervousness. He was 
keen on the job, and he seemed to realise 
that it was a competition, and that he had 
gottodo his utmost. The landlord's 
were allowed to talk to him and to make 
Suggestions, but not to Prompt if he for- 
got. There was a short interval, in which 
mille and other drinks were handed round. 
The landlord had one of the other drinks, 
and then he said: 

"Ladies and gentlemen, I’m going to 
ask your indulgence, to be as quict as 
Pemiiic. My small nephew has to recall 
92 lines to win the competition, and he is 
going to try and do it.” 

The announcement was received with 
cheers, And then Stephen started again. 
He began excellently with Keats’s “ Ode to 
a Nightingale,” and scored 86 lines, and 
without any pause went on to Milton’s 

* of which he delivered 126 
lines before breaking down, He paused a 
little and then did odds and ends of verses. 
some complete, and some not, Thomas 


‘Hood's "" ‘ure of Summer * (x4 lines), 
Shelley's ‘' To-Ni " (35). and a song by 
Shelley com: ig: 


“ Ravely, Yarely comest thou, 
Spirit of Delight!” (48 Vines) 


T will not enumerate all these poems, but 
~ he amassed altogether 378 lines in this way. 
_ Phen he had another bricf rest, and reverted 

Once more to Shakespeare. In his little 
sing-song voice, without any attempt at 
dramatic expression, he reeled off 160 lines 
of the iy Scene from Romeo and 
apie 96 lines of the scene between 
5 _the Queen; 44 fines of the 


Cassius quarrel; 31 of Jaques's 
“All the world's a stage.” It 
be said that this time the 
ers. of e were in a 
wildest excitement, 
‘The schoolmaster Master 
689 of the requisite 


as though she was disgusted with 


geht her arm 


husband for havin; = 
Nick sneered supe 


these common people. 
cilionsly, 

But in the meantime there was n 
question but that Master Stephen himse 
was getting di . His small 
was getting huskier and huskier, and t 
seemed not far off. I heard Mrs. R 
bridger, sitting behind me, remark : 

“ Poor little mite! T calls it a shime 17) 

Tt was also evident that he was g 
seriously to the end of his quoting ré 
toire. He had no other long speeche 
The landiord’s party gathered round him 
and whispered. 

He tried 


q unintelligible to tl 
audience, and they were whispering to 
other and asking what it was. When 
broke down, the schoolmaster anno’ 
that it was quite in order, and that 3 
Stephen's total lines quoted now amounts 
to 1640, and that therefore he only requi 
four lines to win ! 

Even then the battle was apparently n 
over. Every one was cheering and ma 
such a noise that the small 


At last, raising his voice for this last 
Spairing effort, he declaimed quite lov 


* Why, etc Saints and Sages who 
euss"s 
Of the two Words so wisely—they 
thrust 
Like foolish Prophets forth 7 


Words to Scorn, 
Ave scatter'd, and their Mouths are 
with Dust.” 


sould. But it was phe an 
en wes finished. His mother picked 
Up and hurried out of the door at the 
with him. The Stourway party 

away. There were no more 
hes, but “people crowded on to the 

m, and a Jot of the women wanted 
to kiss St before he went away; 
Mrs. Wright came back and said the 
child was very upset. She was afraid 
Ought not to have let him do it. His. 
was putting him to bed in one of 
tooms, aad they were giving him some 
Volatile. He would be all right soon. 
Sourse, it was a tremendous effort ; 
ha tiny person too! 

he one offered to go for the doctor, 
‘Mrs. Wright said would see how 
et in half an 
time they’d send over to Doctor 


y one was congratulating the land- 


he would do it)” 
the party gradually broke up. 
ve must shige ea sok ae + 
' cnormo: impressed what 
and heard, and for the rest of the 
ing I could think of nothing clse. 
dinner I went out for astroll. It was 
March, and unseasonably cold. When 
down to the bridge, over which the 
oad runs across the open country to 
. large snowflakes were falling. I 
there for some time, looking at our 
ae river, and thinking of the land- 
And as I gazed around 
tng eatin y was about 
-flakes which seemed to dovetail 


d suddenly a phrase leapt into my 
It was: 
cotton gloves !*" 
cotton oat ae was the 
mood, some- 
Voice quo ting “ The 
slowly the thing 
$0 unfold ital” And when T began 


Nae was the Faerie Queene wi 
show away. The rest might have 
ite, You were getting rather 
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like to thnk how tong ago! Thirty yeas? 
iow long ago 

Forty years? My sister and I at Drury 
Lane pantomime. “ Rotten cotton 
gloves”! Yes, that was it! I could 
remember nothing at all of the perform- 

ance. But who was that great man they 
spoke of? the Star attraction ?—some 
name like “ the great Borodin,” the world's 
most famous humorist and ventriloquist. 

We were very excited, Phyllis and I, yery 
small people then, surely Pane much older 
than Btoshen himself. I could not re= 
member the great Borodin, but I remem- 
bered that one phrase. There was a small 
lay figure which said most amusing things, 

It was called—no, I have forgotten. It 
was dressed in an Eton suit and it wore” 
rather dilapidated-looking white cotton 
gloves. And every now 2nd then, in the 
middle of a dialogue or discourse, it broke 
off, looked at its hands, and muttered: 

“ Rotten cotton gloves t"” 

It became a sort of catch-phrase in 
London in those days. On buses and 
trains people would murmur, “ Rotten 
cotton gloves!'" A certain vague some- 
thing about the way that Stephen recited 

" Faerie Queene ™. . Was tt 
possible 2? 

And then certain very definite aspects 
of the competition presented themselves to 
my mind’s eye. It had all been very 
cléverly stage-managed. It must be ob- 
served that Stephen neither walked on 
nor walked off. He did not even stand. 
He hardly looked at the audience. And 
then, the lighting was mexcusably bad, 
Even some of the lights in the céntral 
chandelier had unaccountably failed. And 
the landlord's party had chosen the darkest 
side of the stage. No one had spoken to 
the boy. No one had seen him arrive, and 
immediatel 


eight or nine one rae not a 


terest in these details. I know 


I know he disappeared from public life, 
for in after years, when had been 
to similar performances, 1 bad beard our 
parents say: 
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Great Borodin.’” 


the competition, the cold air, the 1 
snow-flakes drifting hither and thither, 
excited me. I 


all together, 
shared the popular dislike of Mr. Stourway. 


BS After a time Ircturned, and making my 
‘ 1 


way towards ti 
. started to walk i 
} = ? The Love-aduck.”” If Dhurried, I sho: 
| 4 be there ten minutes or so before closing- 
ls time. 


north of the town, 


When I entered the large bar-parlour 


i the place was very crowded. I met old 
> Hargreaves by the door. I'm afraid a good 
many rules of the society had been broken 
q that evening. Old Hargreaves was not 
I the only one who had had quite enough 
liguid refreshment. Everybody was in 
high spitits, and they were still all talking 
about the competition, I met Mr. Bean 

> near the fireplace, and I said: 
z “ Well, Mr. Bean, and have you heard 
| hew-the boy is ?* 
| “Oh, ay,’ be replied. "He soon got 
7 all right. Mrs, Wright says he were just 
| abit Upset. He went off home not an 

hour since.” 
‘ & Did you see him ?”’ 


Eh? Ob, no, 1 didn't see ‘m. Mrs. 

i Suet says he looked quite hisself.” 
i¢ landlord was movi deronsly 
|) Mpiand down behind the bar 1 though 
_ he looked tired, and there were dark rims 


_ ‘ound his‘eyes. 1 moved up towards the 
| bax, and he didn’t notice me. The noise 
lod of talking was so lond that one could speak 
af @ normal ee without being heard. 
: : 


“At last I noticed that the landlord was 
| Quite alone. He was leaning against the 
| Serving-hatel, flicking some crumbs from 
| his waistcoat) as though waiting for the 
, release. I took my glass and 
I leant forward 


“Ah, but you should have seen ‘The 
These memories, the peculiar thrill of 


walked on ‘farther and 
farther into the country, trying to piece it 
T liked the landlord, and 1 


uickly in the direction of 


bl eh on 


= Sete oe gloves 1" 

shall never forget the expression on 
face of the landlord as he slowly raised 
head. Twas conscious of being 2 pin-poi 
in a vast perspective. His large, ral 
colourless eyes appeared to Sweep the wh 
room. They were morcover charged 

a perfectly controlled expression of 
prise and a kind of uncontrolled lustre 


said 
I've got some cherry-brandy © he 
you'd like. You must have a g 


Now I do not wish to appear to 
Baoce as a prig. a traitor ora pal 
am indeed a ordinary, perhaps 0’ 
homiadsaialeg ot Fibbelford s 
If I have taken cert: 


to be got (ofticiall 
St {or ly). 


